













PHILADELPHIA, 


Christmas Presents 
FOR ALL THE YEAR 


For adults, Friends’ Intelligencer, 
$1.50 the first year to new subscribers. 

For children, Scattered Seeds, 50 cents 
a year; five copies, separately ad- 
dressed, $2.00. Eleventh and Twelfth 
months, 1909, sent free to new Subscri- 
bers, in time for Christmas. 

Address of both papers, N. W. Cor. 
15TH AND CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


Many from CATHOLIC to QUAKER find in THE 
LORD’S PRAYER, a paraphrase, in verse, a refresh- 
ing quality which invites frequent reading. * * * 
Admirable. It will be in perennial demand by the 
thousands who at Christmas and Easter wish to 
remind their friends of their regard.— George Iles. 
Suggestive and helpful.—Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Charming in its simplicity.—Churchman. More 
than charming, a sacred hand book. — Edward 
Everett Hale. 35 cents post paid. Three copies 
$1.00. HOMOSUM CO., 121 W. 63rd St., New York. 





J. Linden Heacock Oscar M, Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 
Tae Connection. 1218 Chestnut St., Phila. 


WALL PAPERS—All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 
S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


Stenographe 





GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B’ldg 
Telephone 











EDWARD ROBERTS 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 C& 222 Dock St. 


| Established 1866. 


Philadelphia 





Watchmakers 


A man must be a watch- 
maker—and a good one—to 
work in our shop. That is 
why it is safe to send your 
watch here for repairs. 
All work guaranteed. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 






he 


Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 











WANTED. 


GENTS WANTED TO SELL “A QUAKER 
CALENDER FOR 1910.” Five leaves, new 
drawings for this year, printed in two colors. 
Liberal commission and as little trouble as pos- 
sible make this a desirable article to take orders 
for. One agent last year sold nearly one hundred 
copies. Full particulars will be given if you will 
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H Religious and Familv,.29 conexe™® 
LU sf 


write THE BIDDLE PREss, Publishers, 1010 Cherry | 


8t., Philadelphia. 


The Quaker Calendar, 1910 


Agents wanted in every Quaker com- 
munity in the world, to sell this, the 
most popular Quaker Calendar ever pub 
lished, and the bigge st value offered for 
35c. (37¢, postpaid). ‘“‘It is the most char 


acteristic of the Quaker peace and plain 
ness.”’ “Quaintest of all is the Quaker 
Calendar."’ Send 37c. forsample, and ask 
for our liberal terms and helps for agents 
THe LEEDS & BIDDLE Co., Publishers 


921 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
COMPETENT, EXPERIENCED FRIEND 
desired as matron of the Young Friends’ 

Association. Apply to 1529 Girard Ave., Phila. 


ANTED—BY A PROFESSIONAL NURSE, 

care of invalid, good reader and writer; de- 
sirable reference; city or suburb; moderate 
wages. Address M., this office. 





ANTED — BY EXPERIENCED } NON- PRO- 


fessional Nurse, position, care of invalid, or | 


Address No. 60, this office, 


ANTED—A POSITION BY AN EXPERI- 

enced woman as mother’s helper or atten- 

dant to invalid, willing to travel or keep house. 
Address No. (63) this office. 


ANTED—POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER 
or nurse for convalescent. References. 
Apply to 3426 Lancaster Ave., Phila., Pa. 


ANTED—BY THE PENNSYLVANIA ABO- 
lition Society, 20 barrels of old shoes for the 


companion. 


cobbler’s classes of Spring Street Settlement and | 


the Laing School, Mt. Pleasant, S.C. One dollar 
a barrel will be paid for them. Correspond with 
the Treasurer, D. H. Wright, 1420 Chestnut Street, 
Phila. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


A FRIEND HAVING A PLEASANT HOME 
would like an elderly lady to board, or would care 
for partial invalid. M. D. Stokes, Berlin Avenue, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


~ ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends’ Meeting House. 
Address, Benjamin Walton. 


Continued on page vii 
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HATS, BONNETS and SMALL EFFECTS 





E. BINDER, 1734 Columbia Ave., PHILADELPHIA 
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NOTICE. 


A special meeting of the Stockholders of the 
Buck Hill Falls Company will be held in the Audi- 
torium of the Young Friends’ Association Build- 
ing. 15th and Cherry St., Philadelphia, on the 
Second-day of the Second Month, 1910 at 2 P. M., 
to take action on approval or disapproval of the 
proposed increase in the Capital Stoc!: of said 
Company from $100,000.00 to £200,000.00, and to 
transact such other business as may come before 
it. 


MORGAN BUNTING, 
Phila., 


11-29-09, Secretary. 


BUCK HILL FALLS 


Edgar D. Evans, the night watchman at Buck 
Hill Falls, finds patrolling the settlement every 
hour during the night lonely work, and he would 
like to get a good watch dog to accompany him on 
his rounds. Very often people want to find a 
home for some family pet. and if any reader of 
the Intelligencer has a dog they would like to 
place in a good home Carlo would find Edgar a 
kind and considerate master. His address is 


Edgar D Evans, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


The Bond of an Honest Man 
Secured by a Pledge of 
Fine Property 
is the safest investment known 


Making the safest more safe are 


First Mortgage Certificates 


They are the bond of the SWARTHMORE 
MORTGAGE GUARANTY COMPANY, doubly 
secured by first mortgages and personal 
bonds held in trust. Four per cent. 
coupon certificates. Legal investment 
for Trust Funds. 


Issued and for sale in denominations of 


$150 and $500 
by 


Swarthmore Mortgage Guaranty Co, 
OF SWARTHMORE, PA. 


DIRECTORS 


SYLVESTER GARRETT CHAS. PAXSON 


Rost. P. GREEN Wm. P. PoiTerR 
Jesse H. HOLMES Jos. SWAIN 

Cuas, D. JoYce A. H. TOMLINSON 
CLARENCE W. ScoTT Davip L. LUKENS 


E. CLAYTON WALTON 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Assoctation 


( Limited.) 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
ecribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME, 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—Ffor transient ad 
vertisements. 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished en 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICE: Y. F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia. 
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AL AS CASH Only the pleasantest “after-effects ”’ 
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DOROTHY PAYNE: QUAKERESS 


By ELLA KENT BARNARD 
A SIDE-LIGHT ON THE CAREER OF DOLLY MADISON 


12mo, bound in boards, in Quaker tints ; 

128 pages, profusely illustrated with twenty 

full-page plates and several sketches. 
Price $1.00 ; postage 8 cents. 


\ E suspect it is not generally known that 

Dolly Madison was by birth and upbring- 
ing, a Quakeress. Born in North Carolina, 
reared to early womanhood in Virginia, she 
removed with her father to Philadelphia in 1783 ; 
was in 1790 married in Pine Street meeting- 
house, to John Todd, Jr., a young lawyer, who 
died in 1793 of yellow fever; and after a year 
of widowhood married James Madison, as his wife leaving the Quaker fold, 











and rising to national prominence by her remarkable social gifts. She lives 
in history as the most brilliant social leader of the nation’s capital city. +f 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 


From Materials Collected by the Late George Canby. By LLOYD 


BALDERSTON, 
Professor of Physics in the West Chester State Normal School. 


Fits 
12mo, 144 pages, with a four-color cover design, and four colored plates in the text, 


besides many illustrations in line and halftone, including several facsimiles of 
Revolutionary documents. Price, $1.00 net ; postage, 8 cents. 


THIS book tells the story of the making of the first Stars and Stripes, and all that is known of 
the Grand Union Flag, which preceded the present national ensign, and resembled it in 
having 13 stripes alternate red and white. 

The Betsy Ross story is shown to stand in such relation to the recorded facts as to leave no 
doubt of the truth of its essential features. These are, briefly, that the first flag of stripes and 
stars was a sample, made to the order of General Washington, Robert Morris and George Ross 
shortly before the Declaration of Independence. The new flag did not come into use at once, 
and was probably not much used until after the passage of the famous resolution of June 14th, 1777. 

This book for the first time places the widely-accepted tradition in regard to the origin of Old 
Glory on a historic basis which seems quite secure. 





Two charming classics of actual life and romance in early Pennsylvania history 


SALLY WISTER’S | HANNAH LOGAN’S z= 
JOURNAL COURTSHIP G 


Postpaid, cloth, $2.00; three- | Postpaid, cloth, $2.50; three- 
quarters levant, $4.00. quarters levant, $4.00 








The Wooing of the 
Daughterof James Logan, 
Colonial Governor of 
Pennsylvania, as Related 
in the Diary of her Lover, 
John Smith, Esquire, 


A True Narrative—be- 
ing a Quaker Maiden’s 
Account of her Experi- 
ences with Officers of the 
Continental Army, 1777- 
177%. 1736-1752. 


Special Price for both books in a box, cloth, $4.00. Three-quarters levant, $6.00 


A QUAKER EXPERIMENT IN GOVERNMENT 


3¥ ISAAC SHARPLESS, LL.D. 
Haverford edition, two vols., profusely illustrated, half morocco, deckel edges, gilt top. Postpaid, $7.50 net. 
HE Quakers had political power in the early history of Pennsylvania. The period of their 
power finally passed away, and some historians have treated this fact as constituting a decisive 
condemnation of Quakerism. President Sharpless treats this period from the Quaker standpoint. 
NEW POPULAR EDITION, with full text and illustrations of the Haverford edition 


One volume, cloth, $2.00 ; half-morocco, $3.00 net, postpaid 


A YEAR’S WANDERING IN BIBLE LANDS 


By GEORGE AARON BARTON, PH.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and 
Semitic Languages in Bryn Mawr College, and Director of the American 
School of Oriental Study and Research in Palestine, 1902-1903. 

12mo, gilt top, 276 pages, with over 140 half-tone plates 
from views by the author and others, cover illuminated in 
four colors. Postpaid, cloth, $2.00 net ; half morocco, $3.00 net. 

THE picture of the Holy Land by Dr. Barton is, first of all, that of a 
reverent Bible reader, but his exhaustive knowledge of the significant 

events in ancient history connected with the localities visited, gives his recital 

a richness and charm entirely beyond the reach of the guide-book tourist, 
The handsome dress and sumptuous character of the volume make it 


especially fit for a holiday gift. 
Philadelphia 














Ferris & Leach, Publishers s.2.5°siveet 
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Trust the people—the wise and the ignorant, the 
good and the bad—with the gravest questions and 
in the end you educate the race. At the same time 
you secure, not perfect institutions, not neces- 
sarily good ones, but the best institutions possible 
while human nature is the basis and only material 
to build with. Men are educated and the state 
uplifted by allowing all—every one—to broach 
all their mistakes and advocate their errors. The 
community that will not protect its most ignorant 
and unpopular member in the free utterance of his 
opinions, no matter how false or how hateful, is 
only a gang of slaves. WENDELL PHILLIPS. 








WE CAN WAIT STILL LONGER. 


Let us be patient; we can wait still longer, 
Firm in the faith 

That the great Power above is vastly stronger 
Than aught beneath. 


We know the strength in man which God doth nourish 
No other can defy; 

That every mortal sin that here doth flourish 
Is mortal, and must die. 


But in that faith is wrapped our high endeavor, 
And with a valiant heart 

We must close up the broken ranks, and never 
Fail in our part. 


We know that hate and every evil passion 
Must bide its time; 

That the eternal beauties God doth fashion 
Must be sublime. 


Then with increasing fervor let us labor, 
Still wage our bloodless war, 
Keeping our spirit tow’rd our erring neighbor 

Sweet to the core. 


And each unselfish effort now expended, 
How great soe’er the cost, 

In the grand structure, when the work is ended, 
Will not be lost. 


Reprinted in The Public. —Henry S. Kent. 








For over forty years I have not hesitated to de- 
clare my conviction that justice and fair dealing, 
and the democratic principles of our government, 
demand equal rights and privileges of citizenship, 
irrespective of sex. I have not been able to see 
any good reason for denying the ballot to women. 

—J. G. Whittier. 


Woman must be enfranchised. It is a mere ques- 
tion of time. She must be a slave or an equal; 
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there is no middle ground. Admit, in the slightest 
degree, her right to property or education, and 
she must have the ballot to protect the one and use 
the other. And there are no objections to this, ex- 
cept such as would equally hold against the whole 
theory of republican government. 


—T. W. Higginson. 


JESUS IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


[A letter to the Editor of the British Friend, published 
in that paper in its Twelfth month issue. ] 


I think my friend, Edward Grubb, can hardly 
blame me if I am not, like him, “content to leave 
the matter” of the Jesus of the Fourth Gospel 
with his statement in The British Friend for Sep- 
tember. For he seems to me—unintentionally, of 
course—to have failed to make a fair statement. 
He quotes a passage from my first article, and 
refers to another in the second, which two it is 
beyond him to reconcile. He ignores altogether 
the attempt made to reconcile them, which imme- 
diately followed the second statement. I make 
no claim to have demonstrated their consistency ; 
but if they are to be presented as inconsistent, 
surely it is not exactly candid to readers who have 
only the quotations before them to present them 
without the accompanying explanation. If one 
leaves out of sight the connection, however slight, 
of two objects, his exhibition of them as having no 
connection seems to lack something in complete- 
ness. 

My two statements are in effect that “in the 
Gospel of John the human Jesus has disappeared 
except in a few instances,” and that, as stated by 
Burkitt, “the aim of the author of the Fourth Gos- 
pel is to emphasize the humanity of Jesus,” but 
that “he had undertaken an impossible task.” The 
need to urge that he was human shows at once 
that his humanity is questioned and questionable. 
To undertake to show that Luther or George Fox 
was human would at once, if the undertaking were 
seriously received, put the case in doubt. More- 
over, no effort could make a being “by whom all 
things were made” to seem in the same class with 
ourselves ; at least this is true as to the effect on a 
very large number of people. I am entirely willing 
to make exceptions of any to whom the two seem 
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compatible. Here is one who can change water 
into wine, heal a dying child, whom he has not 
seen, with a word, walk on the sea, and bring to 
life a dead man whose body has begun to decay. 
Such a one does not seem like a human being to 
me; and a mention of weariness or other human 
experiences shows indeed the effort, but not suc- 
cess in the effort, to present him as a man. I do not 
question that there are incidents which, taken in 
isolation, present Jesus as human, and may indeed 
be, wholly or in part, actual incidents of his life. 
But the gospel of John as a whole does not seem to 
me to leave the impression of a human Jesus in any 
comprehensible use of the word human. “Our 
readers can judge for themselves.” The superhu- 
man in the Synoptics is easily separable from the 
story and from the person of Jesus. In John it is 
the essence of both. 

I might illustrate the misleading tendencies of 
the selection of isolated phrases to represent a 
writer’s point of view, by the following, from two 
papers of Edward Grubb, both of which happen 
to appear in the Friends’ Intelligencer of October 
16th, 1909. (1) “Dr. Holmes....is setting his 
own common-sense judgment against the judg- 
ment of the Christian church from the earliest 
times.” (2) “It was not such beliefs [as the 


miraculous birth of Jesus, or his physical resur- 
rection] that produced the original experience out 
of which the great affirmations of Christianity 


really sprang.” The first statement seems to con- 
demn the use of one’s own judgment against the 
judgment “of the Christian church from the earl- 
iest times.” Yet both of the great historic creeds 
of Christendom assert among the vital truths those 
which the second statement—coming apparently 
from Edward Grubb’s judgment—seems to pro- 
nounce unimportant. 

Is it possible that he is also using his common- 
sense judgment against the judgment of the 
Christian church from the earliest times? And 
might not his statement properly be ealled a sam- 
ple of the “light and easy dogmatism” which he 
states he would hesitate to use? Just how early 
and for how long a time must a statement be 
made in order that it shall be taken as authority? 
I cannot recognize here the principles supposed to 
inhere in Quakerism, nor the practice of its 
noblest representatives. Does Edward Grubb 
really think it impossible that men may have im- 
mediate relations with God to-day which render 
them capable of judging the like relations of Paul 
or John? I do not feel it to be any lack of hu- 
mility to assert that the modern man has not only 
the right, but also the duty, to interpret the ex- 
periences of Paul and John in terms of his own 
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experience, and that of his generation. The un- 
derstanding and expression of the first century 
was inevitably influenced by current ideas: the 
Messiah, the Logos, the world-kingdom, the anti- 
Christ and many others. The greatness and de- 
votion of their lives, the nobility of their ideals, 
shine through the shifting and temporary con- 
cepts in terms of which they were expressed 
But life and ideal alike, to deeply reach our gen- 
eration, must be expressed in the concepts of our 
time: concepts of order, of organization, of de- 
velopment, of democracy. “The old order chang- 
eth, giving place to new, and God fulfils himself 
in many ways.” God’s ways with a world, and 
with man, do not need the ideas and the phrases 
of a decadent Greek philosophy in order to ex- 
press themselves to the twentieth century. They 
demand earnest personal striving after the sense 
of the Divine presence; the courage of those who 
feel that presence to be fatherly, not impersonal 
and indifferent; and loyalty to the truth as the ex- 
panding centuries reveal it more and more. 

Just another word as to Edward Grubb’s ques- 
tion, to which he desires me to give attention. It 
does not seem to me beyond the range of human 
understanding to reach some probable answer as 
to “how and when it came about that the first fol- 
lowers of Jesus began to worship him as God, and 
what inner necessity drove them to a course to 
which all their training was antagonistic.” In- 
deed, that has been in large measure the purpose 
of the series of articles from which this whole 
discussion arose. I can only say here that I do 
not think the evidence indicates that “the first fol- 
lowers of Jesus” did “worship him as God’’; nor 
does it seem to me true that the training of those 
who did, in the second and later generation, was 
antagonistic to that attitude. That worship seems 
to me to have originated in Greek, not in Jewish, 
Christianity, and to have been exactly in the line 
of their training. 

JESSE H. HOLMES. 


[We hasten at once to apologize for having in 
any way laid ourselves open to the charge of un- 
fairness to Dr. Holmes. He himself has misun- 
derstood our own remarks, as though they were 
intended to close the controversy as to the worth 
of the Fourth Evangelist’s view of Jesus, by an 
appeal to authority. We had no such intention. 
What we wished to plead for was a somewhat less 
hasty judgment in pronouncing things impossible 
on the ground that we cannot conceive them. Be- 
fore we can say that the union of God and man in 
a single luminous personality (such as_ the 
Synoptists, and, as we urge, the Fourth Evangel- 
ist also, bring before us) is impossible, we ought 
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to know exactly what we mean by “God” and what 
by “man”; and it is obvious that one at least of 
these terms is beyond our comprehension—prob- 
ably both are. It is quite impossible to discuss so 
great a subject in a note; but different aspects of 
it have had, and will continue to have, frequent 
notice in our columns, On two historical points 
we must again express disagreemnt with our cor- 
respondent: first that “the superhuman in the 
Synoptics (if by ‘superhuman’ is meant what is 
now called ‘supernormal’) is easily separable from 
the story and from the person of Jesus”; and sec- 
ond that the first disciples of Jesus did not “begin 
to worship him as God’’ (if to the last term 
be added the words “manifested in the flesh’). 
To our minds the evidence is clear that 
this was the attitude adopted towards him 
even by disciples who were very little influenced 
by Greek ideas. Even the author of the Epistle of 
James, most Jewish and least theological of New 
Testament writers, speaks of “our Lord Jesus 
Christ of glory” (James II. 1).—Eb.] 


AN EXPERIENCE WITH THE WONDER- 
BERRY.* 
A Parable. 

The writer confesses to having a good deal of 
natural curiosity about anything that professes to 
be especially good to eat. So when he read the 
glowing accounts of the wonderberry published in 
the highly illuminated pages of the seed catalogue, 
he was easily led to. make a small investment, both 
of money and time, in an experiment on the new 
fruit. He sueceeded in getting a few plants 
started. But before they came to blossom even, 
his hopes received a dash from reading in a paper 
that a scientist in the employ of the government 
had pronounced it impossible to distinguish the 
wonderberry from the solanum or deadly night- 
shade. The paper gave a picture of the wonder- 
berry plant, grown under glass. This plant the 
expert had examined, but he had refused to taste 
the fruit. He knew too much to take a solanum 
berry. The writer has great respect for govern- 
ment experts, but he thought this one drew the 
line at the wrong place when he refused to taste 
the fruit, for it is by their fruits that ve know 
plants and men. So he watched the growth of his 
plants with increased interest. They were not, 
however, starveling plants grown under glass, but 
planted in God’s good earth, under the open 
heaven, and they had abundance of God’s sunshine 
and God’s rain. And they grew. 

It is true that both the plant and its fruit looked 


*Luther Burbank has succeeded in developing this plant 
from the nightshade. 








| ant few. 


a good deal like its ancestor, the solanum; but it 
would be a very poor botanist indeed who could 
not by sight alone distinguish the difference. It 
is a solanum still, but a solanum with a difference 
—a solanum with a new life transfused into it. 

And then the berries grew ripe, and the time 
came for the experience of tasting them. The 
writer can not tell whether they taste like the 
nightshade or not, for he never tasted the latter; 
but he found the berries not unpleasant to the 
taste and perfectly wholesome. He had repeated 
opportunity of sampling the pie and the jam made 
from them. In the family there was some differ- 
ence of opinion as to the excellence of the flavor. 
But the man of the family, who thoroughly be- 
lieves in pie in general, found this particular kind 
of pie exquisite. The man of the family, who has 
not in his composition a single trace of prejudice 
against jam in general, found this particular kind 
of jam most satisfactory. 

So much for tasting it. The wonderberry is 
still a nightshade, but no longer the “deadly night- 
shade.” It is a transformed nightshade, a regen- 
erated nightshade, a nightshade with a new life in 
it and new possibilities before it. 

This paper is not meant to be an advertisement 
of either Luther Burbank or John Lewis Childs. 
Herein is a parable of what we see about us every- 
where in life. There are some skeptical scientists 
and there are multitudes of skeptics who are any- 
thing but scientists. These men doubt and con- 
tinue to doubt because they have failed to do the 
one and only thing that religion can say to the 
outsider: “Come, taste and see that the Lord is 
good.” In spiritual things the only way to see 
is to taste. Vision will come only to the man who 
will look. The only knowledge that really counts 
is that of first-hand experience. It is not enough 
to hear others tell of the goodness of God. We 
must ourselves open out the sluiceways of our 
being and let the ocean of God flow in. God’s 
presence in the soul is not a theory, it is a practice. 
It is not holding other people’s views about God. 
It is our own personal experience of God. It is not 
something difficult, recondite, afar. It is the ex- 
treme of simplicity. It is nearer than our own 
hands, more palpable than our own body. It is the 


simple, childlike faith that believes Jesus when he 


says: “Lo, I send the promise of the Father.” It 
is not something for the learned few or the ignor- 
It is for all who believe and obey. It 
is not something for men and women of a peculiar 
genius. It is something for all who will believe 


that God is more willing to give the Holy Spirit to 


them that ask Him than any earthly parent is to 
give good gifts to his children. Have you asked 
Him? Then you have the Holy Spirit, or else you 





asked amiss that you might spend its resources on 
your own desires, or else you asked and did not 
take Him at His word. 

It is simply seeking and finding. It is asking 
and receiving. It is knocking expectantly at the 
door and seeing it swung wide open. It is the 
experience of that baptism that Peter describes as 
not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but 
the interrogation of a good conscience toward God 
through the resurrection of Jesus Christ. It is 
not an experience gotten under epileptic excite- 
ment and doubted the next day and lost the next. 
It is simply opening out of the soul to God and be- 
lieving the words of Jesus: “Lo, I am with you all 
the days, even unto the end of the world.” 

—Jonathan B. Wright. 
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house and through the poplar trees may be seen 
a portion of the spire of the First Baptist Church, 


still standing on Third Street. Otherwise the 


changes wrought in the last forty or more years 
would leave the picture scarcely recognizable as a 
Troy scene. 


Of this building Arthur J. Wiese, the local his- 
torian, wrote for an old Troy newspaper: “The 
few Friends in the village (of Troy) having 
requested permission of the Easton Monthly 
Meeting to hold meetings in Troy, and having 
been granted it, held their first preparative meet- 
ing on May 30, 1804. An unfinished dwelling on 
the southwest corner of Fourth and State Streets, 
belonging to Daniel and Jacob Merritt, was pur- 
chased on October 20, 1807, by Edward South- 
wick and Abraham Staples, members of the Troy 





FRIENDS’ MEETING HOUSE IN TRoy, N. Y. (Long since removed) 


THE OLD TROY MEETING HOUSE. 

This picture, reproduced from an old photo- 
graph in possession of Thomas Cordwell, of this 
city (Troy, N. Y.), shows the site now occupied 
by St. Anthony’s Italian Catholic Church, for- 
merly the First Unitarian Church. The exact 
date of the photograph is unknown, but it was 
probably taken about 1865, as the police officer 
standing near the corner is Captain John H. 
Northup, when he was captain of the second pre- 
cinct of the old Capitol police. The main build- 
ing shown was the old Quaker meeting house, with 
its exclusive high board fence, while the building 
adjoining at the rear was the private school where 
some of the older residents of Troy were trained 
in their youth. Above the Quaker 


meeting 


Society, the building having been fitted for the 
meetings of the Friends when rented by them in 
1806. In 1823 the schoolhouse west of the meet- 
ing house was built. In 1825 Miss Elizabeth 
Williams began teaching in it and continued to 
have charge of the school there through a period 
of more than forty-three years. On April 19, 
1836, the lot south of the corner one was pur- 
chased by the Society. The two lots and the build- 
ings on them were sold in 1874 to the First Uni- 
tarian Church. On Monday, October 12, of that 
year the demolition of the old meeting house was 
begun.” 

The Unitarian edifice, erected on the site im- 
mediately thereafter, was sold about three years 
ago to the congregation of St. Anthony’s Church. 
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PLAINNESS OF SPEECH. 

Friends have always had the credit of being ad- 
vocates of “plainness of speech.’ Illinois Yearly 
Meeting has a query, “Do Friends observe plain 
and honest speech?” In times past, “plain 
speech” meant the use of the words “thee,” and 
“thou,” “First-day,” “Third month,” and the like 
We have outgrown that thought, though there are 
many of us older ones who still cling affection- 
ately, and almost reverently, to the old phrase- 
ology in which we were educated, 

But now there is a different and a broader mean- 
ing attached to the phrase “‘plainness of speech,” 
making it to mean a plain and comprehensible 
form of presenting our thoughts in speaking or 
writing, that cannot be misunderstood; that will 
not leave the hearer, or reader, in doubt as to 
whether this, or that, or some other meaning, was 
intended to be conveyed. 

These thoughts were incited by hearing, in our 
late Yearly Meeting, a ministering Friend use the 
term, “the miraculous birth of Jesus,” and seeing 
later, in the Intelligencer, an article containing 
the same expression, three times. I have never 
thought that there was any thing “miraculous,” 
or even unusual, in the birth of Jesus, not having 
seen anything in the records to justify such a sup- 
position. True, the heralding of it being so un- 
usual, might make his advent seem miraculous. 

I infer that both the speaker and writer alluded 
to, meant, and therefore, to prevent misunder- 
standing, should have said, “miraculous concep- 
tion.” That is a subject of much variety of senti- 
ment, and always will be, since no proofs can be 
adduced, either in substantiation or denial of the 
statement. 

Why not express ourselves clearly? There is 
no reason why we should not, The English lan- 
guage, though sometimes confusing, because of 
varied meanings to words of the same sound, is 
yet sufficiently full and explicit in definitions, to 
enable one to present his thoughts logically and 
plainly, if only one is careful in his choice. 

There is another term often used, to which my 
attention has been turned lately, as being not 
quite the one intended. People speak, and justly, 
too, of the mischief the liquor traffic is doing; of 
the necessity of its overthrow, etc., but while 
acknowledging the truth of these statements, is 
it not really the liquor power behind the traffic, 
that we want to oppose and destroy? For without 
that wonderfully powerful organization backing 
up the traffic, how long would the traffic continue? 

If we would strive for accuracy of expression, 
rather than a mere flow of words, we would not so 
often be misunderstood. ELIZABETH H. COALE. 
West Liberty, Iowa, 10/29/09. 





WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, THE SECOND. 

Moral strength and intrinsic goodness when 
combined in one character make a beautiful shield 
for the clothing of a human soul, and when 
purity of heart, earnestness of purpose, dignity 
of thought and gentleness of speech blend them- 
selves in every impulse which a man puts forth, 
it must be that the inner dwelling where the spirit 
holds sway is luminous with the angelic light of 
truth, culture and refinement of a high order. 
These expressions may seem strong eulogy, but 
to our thought, none too much so when speaking of 
the late William Lloyd Garrison, the second in 
that line of illustrious philanthropists. 

It often happens that children inherit but small 
part of parental greatness, but had occasion made 
heroism as vital an attribute of the character in 
the calling of William the Second as of William 
the First, he seemed equally well equipped for a 
battle in defence of liberty and the justice of 
human rights. 

Evading political trammels, he firmly but 
gently denounced all he conceived to be wrong, 
either in men or measures, and, like his father, 
he viewed the whole world as his country and 
all peoples of whatever color, place, sex or posi- 
tion as his countrymen. He wrote and spoke fear- 
lessly and vigorously on the administration of 
government, the suffrage of woman, the rights 
of the foreigner, the taxation of property, the 
freedom of the press and the free expression of 
thought, however much opinions might differ, thus 
making personal liberty the highest pinnacle of 
human rights. 

Aside from the denunciation of human slavery, 
the father, William Lloyd Garrison, was most 
vehement in his opposition to war, and stood out 
conspicuously as a non-resistant, not only in his 
own country, but in Europe—regarded by Tol- 
stoy in far Russia, even as a leader of the true 
light in his attitude to militarism. In like man- 
ner the son denounced the code and plead not only 
for arbitration, but advocated the doctrine of war 
being always and having always been wrong and 
unnecessary under all circumstances. Patiently 
listening to overwhelming opposition he only 
calmly replied: “We differ. My speech would never 
have been written had I not known that the world 
has not yet arrived where the doctrine of Christ 
is allowed to take its place in the affairs of na- 
tions.” 

It may not be superfluous to add that this man 
has left a void among practical reformers, which 
must not only be felt, but much regretted as one 
loved and honored going away while still in the 
vigor of his mature manhood. 

Philadelphia. REBECCA Moore, M.D. 
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SAMUEL 8. TOMLINSON. IX. 

The changes that have taken place in the So- 
ciety of Friends during the past half-century re- 
garding the adoption of measures for the training 
and education of children, exhibit a growth in and 
a knowledge of the purity of the faith that under- 
lies their principles. For a series of years, faith- 
ful as the Society was to the openings and mani- 
festations of light, we cannot discover, from an 
examination of the case, that there was much 
change exhibited in their religious life, or in the 
order pursued in raising their children, through 
any instrumental outward means, separate from 
the elder ones composing the body. But as time 
passed, other avenues presented that undoubtedly 
were in the line of true progress; and the institu- 
tion of First-day schools for the proper training 
of the younger class, although looked upon with 
doubt and fear in the day of its introduction, has 
become, if we may so term it, one of the strongest 
bulwarks of the Society, its great tendency being 
to draw the juvenile mind away from literalism 
and forms into a more direct acquaintance with 
the law of light, grace and truth.... 

For many years there was a manifest disposi- 
tion in the minds of some Friends to hold back, 
feeling that the volume of the Scriptures, which 
was held in such high esteem by our members, 
would be improperly taught by those having the 
eare and oversight of these schools. But this pru- 
dential reasoning seems to have had its day, and 
now has passed away apparently never to return. 
....And for years past, I feel impressed to say, 
the institution of First-day schools has given in- 
creased evidence that as a rule they are perform- 
ing a work in sustaining the Society of Friends 
that no human agency dependent upon its own 
powers and skill for light and direction is ever 
able to accomplish... . 

And were it not for the institution of these 
schools throughout the limits of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting I should be led to fear for its continued 
existence. But the deep concern of latter time ex- 
hibited for the proper training and education of 
the children, seems to open a door of hope that a 
succession of standard bearers will through this 
medium be raised up to carry forward our precious 
testimonies for the benefit and enlightenment of 
the people... . 

Within a few years my faith in the over-ruling 
power of Divine good has been strengthened by a 
circumstance which I may here relate. Three years 
since a friend sent me two copies of the British 
Friend, each containing articles very favorable, 
as I thought, toward our body of Friends in this 
country. At our next Yearly Meeting at Salem, 
[Ohio], I felt it right to mention the comfort I 





had derived from the reading of these essays; 
and the meeting seeming to be baptized into a 
measure of the same feeling was led to consider 
what its duty was toward these editors. The 
subject was considered carefully and resulted in 
the appointment of myself to mail a copy of our 
printed Minutes to the editors of the above named 
paper. In performing this duty I felt it right to 
send a letter to the editor, William E. Turner, 
giving a little explanation of our motive in ad- 
dressing them. My letter was answered very 
kindly and published in the next paper. Circum- 
stances seeming todemand further correspondence 
[my letters] were replied to by John William 
Graham, evincing a spirit of great  kind- 
ness and cordial sympathy with our body of 
Friends. Several letters were exchanged after- 
ward and a great unity of feeling was the result; 
so much so that I could but rejoice in the evidence 
presented that the day was dawning when the 
prejudice and prepossession that had tended to 
alienate and sever the sense of good once existing 
between the English Friends ‘and many of those of 
our own country, would yet pass away....And 
the feeling manifested by John William Graham 
when in this country during the past summer 
seems to increase the evidence that the hope might 
yet be consummated; which, agreeable to my feel- 
ing, would not only result in comfort and blessing 
to those who claim the name of Friends, but to the 
world of professing Christians as well; as the 
most convincing evidence we are capable of pre- 
senting to the world of mankind of our faith in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, must and will rest in the 
overshadowing power of that life that overcometh 
all evil, and must ever continue as the badge of 


true discipleship. 
(The Bnd.) 


FOR WORSHIP ON CHRISTMAS 
DAY. 

A young woman, who was formerly a member 
of the Society of Friends, but who has recently 
united with the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
said to me on last Christmas day, “I am so glad I 
belong to a church that commemorates the birth 
of Jesus Christ. I could never understand why 
Friends do not do it.” She did not have in mind 
the custom of the bestowing of gifts upon your 
friends at this season, but the setting aside of one 
day in the year for showing our reverence and 
respect for the Great Founder of the Christian 
religion, under whose dispensation of love for his 
Father in Heaven and his brother on earth, the 
great blessings and benefits of our present civili- 
zation have been showered upon us. 


MEETING 
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This pertinent remark set me to thinking. If 
we have been willing in the past to set aside a day 
at the expiration of some definite period to cele- 
brate the life and deeds of some distinguished man 
such as William Penn, John G. Whittier, or Abra- 
ham Lincoln, would it not seem entirely appro- 
priate, and almost compelling, for us to honor the 
birth of Jesus of Nazareth, by gathering together 
on the day that has been fixed upon by historians 
and Bible scholars as the one on which he came 
into the world? 

Whether we believe in the miraculous birth of 
Jesus or not, or whether we believe in him as the 
one man who was born and dwelt upon earth, per- 
fect in life and spirit, we are obliged to admit 
that it was his teaching, his influence, which 
changed the civilization (which should be a syn- 
onymous term for religion) from one governed 
by fear, to one of love. We are obliged to admit 
that the progress the world’s civilization has 
made, could not have been realized under the 
teaching of any of the other religions—Buddhism, 
Confucianism, or Mohammedanism. These have 
existed, have had the same chance, but not one of 
us is ready to renounce the Christian faith, and 
join with them, and why? Because there is no 
progressiveness seen in the nations professing 
If there has been any progress at 
all, it has been on account of their observation of 
the methods of Christian nations. The one nation 
not pledged to the Christian faith which does show 
phenomenal progress, the Japanese, has advanced 
on account of the characteristic of imitativeness. 
They have observed the methods of the United 
States, England, and the Continental nations, and 
have been smart enough to copy them. 

Now if the above statement is true, why should 
not Friends, as well as other Christian denomina- 
tions, take some notice of the natal day of the 
Founder of the best religion for the people of this 
world. I cannot see any reason why we should not 
and I hope that on Christmas day, 1909, we will 
show our earnest desire to support our faith in 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, by meeting together to honor the birthday of 
him who so patiently, so forcefully, so lovingly, 
taught and practiced that the way to pass through 
this life comfortably and helpfully is to love the 
Lord our God, with’all our soul, with all our 
strength, and with all our mind, and our neighbor 
as ourself. 


those beliefs. 


GEORGE B. MILLER. 
Wilmington, Del. 


In the way of righteousness is life; and in the 
pathway thereof there is no death. —Proverbs. 
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CO-OPERATION IN GETTING MORE TO AT- 
TEND FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 


[Read at the annual meeting of the Association of First- 
day schools of Baltimore Yearly Meeting.] 

As the twig is bent so will the limb be inclined, 
is a Saying so often repeated we almost lose sight 
of the important message it contains. In this day 
of specializing along every line of work it is of 
the utmost importance that the real significance 
be definitely understood, of the place First-day 
school work should take in the work of the Yearly 
Meeting. 

It is not to be expected that the most skilful 
work shall come from untrained hands. There 
must be a development, a growth in various stages. 
The infant class should be the foundation of the 
First-day school, and there should be classes to 
meet the various demands of the different First- 
day schools. 

The work to be accomplished by each grade 
should be definite and should be in regular forma- 
tion, in order that the child may feel the increas- 
ing duties and responsibilities and feel ready for 
these: the growth should be almost an uncon- 
scious one. 

In taking up the subject assigned me certain 
questions present themselves. What do we mean 
by co-operation, and from whom is this desirable? 
Co-operation is the working together, the follow- 
ing of the design planned by the Master—“Ye are 
co-laborers with me.” It is desirable that from 
the one in the meeting who has felt most strongly 
the divine touch ‘“‘to be a fisher of men,” to the 
tiniest tot eligible for the First-day school infant 
class, this co-operation should be forthcoming. 

I recall one First-day school where a tiny maid- 
en’s mother’s wish for the regular habit of First- 
day school attendance called into existence a class 
for her, to which other little ones gladly came; 
two young girls found the task of teacher and as- 
sistant to be the work for them to do for their 
meeting. The little maiden’s devotion to her class 
was an inspiration to all the school and the divine 
command, “Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven,” took on added meaning. 

In numbers there is an inspiration, and this 
enthusiasm should be striven for, as it will be an 
important factor in First-day school work. We 
should strive earnestly to enroll on our lists all 
the children of Friends in each community. In 
some of our western First-day schools, and also 
in some of those in Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
and in other meetings, we find the cradle-roll an 
important factor in making the smallest child be a 
real essential to the First-day school, and thereby 
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to the entire meeting. Very early in the life of 
each child his or her name is enrolled as a pupil 
sent at times text cards, 
or a bouquet on a birthday, some small attention 
to hold the father’s and mother’s interest, and 
eling a real live interest in 
the meeting in the child. 


of the school, they are 


Start 
The extreme of 


this custom is the home circle 
or shut-in-class, those who on account of illness, 
or pressing home cares, may 
irst-day, but are kept in touch 
ith the lessons and work 
made to feel the inspiration 
from the knowledge that so 
1e same thing at the same time. 
suggests itself that the Monthly 
spondent might at frequent intervals 
or pointers to isolated members, ap- 
propriate for the next two or three lessons, and 
influence would be 


or advanced years, 
not be present on F 
by mail or telephone w 
of the school, and are 
and strength comin; 

+} 


are doing 
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again another chain of 
strengthened. 
Shall 


to our schools”? 


children who are asked 
My reply would be most emphati- 


“By no means.” 


it be only Friends’ 


cally 

We should stand as a force and power for good 
to the entir where we may chance 
There are in every neighborhood a 
number who do not belong to a particular church; 
these should be carefully looked after, and invited 
to be with us. We do not realize how many are 
hungry for an invitation to come into the First- 
day school at least, and often into our Society. 
Only a short time ago I learned that one of my 
friends, although always going to Friends’ meet- 
ing, and her father a Friend, was not a member. 
When the query arose as to why this was, she re- 
plied, “Mother was of a retiring disposition, and 
no one ever asked her to belong.” How many are 


community 


to be located. 


ready to knock and are already knocking for ad- | 


mittance to our fold, and how instantly this knock- 
ing should be responded to. 

As a Society we have always stood for unself- 
ishness. If one has that which pleases him, nine 
times out of ten, he wants to share it with some 
one else; this same attitude should be held toward 
our First-day school and meeting. We should be 
alert to pass on our blessings and oppor- 
tunities of growing in grace and in service. 

In a denomination such as ours where there is 
no salary paid to our ministers, where our meet- 
ing money is small compared to sums paid in many 
religious bodies, it seems to me we should be espe- 
cially ready to furnish to our First-day schools 
all needed money for modern appliances. The 
farmer, the housekeeper, the successful business 
man and woman in very line of work, demand the 
newest ideas for Why should we be 


on the 


their work. 
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slow to furnish those things which will put new 
life into the foundation of our Society? 

We need to enroll our babies; we need to in- 
the little children who are old enough to 
learn; we need to make the growth from class 
to class such that it will compare more nearly to 
the development in our day schools; we need to 
have the Young People’s class or Bible class knit 
together in social and philanthropic work so they 
shall be a living force; we need the adult class to 
bring to us the wisdom which comes as the result 
of years of experience; we need to ask our neigh- 
bor and our neighbor’s child to come with us— 
being sure to come ourselves; we need to feel our 
work is of importance, and worth our while, and 
that of others; we need to strike the keynote of 
success and enthusiasm. 

Every one wants to belong to that which is liv- 
ing. I so wish we would make it unfashionable 
to talk about our numbers being smaller, our work 
being less than in the past. Work with all our 
might, keep any discouragements out of sight and 
mind, and work, work, work, and naturally growth 
and spread of work will come. 

We need to put a new spirit into our children’s 
minds, and make them feel it is a pleasant privi- 
lege to go to First-day school, and not a mere 
weekly duty. 

We have the First day schools, we have a num- 
ber of children among our own Society, and many 
among our acquaintances who will be glad to come 
with us, we have money enough to furnish all 
we need to make our schools interesting and at- 
tractive, we have those who know how to teach, 
and others who are learning, we have better means 
than ever for training our teachers; what is it 
which we need to make our First-day schools mean 
all they should to our Society and to the word? 
Co-operation. Who is to furnish this co-opera- 
tion? You and I. Will we do it? 

Wilmington, Del. GRACE L. BOND. 
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LESSON LEAVES FOR 1910. 

Announcements of available lesson helps for 
1910 will soon reach all Superintendents. There 
are on hand some advance inquiries as to the pros- 
pect. In answer to these the following statement 
is made: 

A new series for adult classes is being pre- 
pared by Henry W. Wilbur which will follow to- 
tally different lines from any leaf heretofore writ- 
ten. Our friend’s observation of adult class work 
over a wide field, led him to believe that a series of 
lessons connecting spiritual and ethical values 
with the every-day concerns of men would meet 
a present need. In working out this thought he 
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will use Agriculture, Distribution and Civic ques- 
tions as the basis. The series, however, will in 
no case exploit pet theories, nor advocate certain 
economic laws, but will endeavor to present things 
as they are, in such a way as to awaken thought- 
ful attention from classes. This series will be 
available at the beginning of the year. 

The Bible Hero lessons issued several years ago, 


prior to the adoption of the Graded Course, were | 


used with general satisfaction, and applications 
for them continued to be received after the edition 
was exhausted. The Committee feels that the 
series is valuable enough to merit a reprint. In 
order, however, to profit by the criticism offered 
by intelligent users of the series, it was decided 
to rewrite the lessons making certain changes be- 
lieved to render them more serviceable. The Com- 
mittee regrets that the writer, Eleanor S. Sharp- 
les, was unable at present to make the desired 
revision. The work has been undertaken by Annie 
Hillborn, an experienced primary teacher, and we 
believe schools will find her intimate acquaintance 
with the capacity and interests of childhood, re- 
flected in a presentation of the subject which will 
prevent the usual criticism that the leaves are too 
difficult. These lessons will also be ready about 
January first. 

A pamphlet of General Exercises is also in print. 
The collection of concert and responsive exercises 
was made by two experienced First-day school 
teachers. Considerable space is devoted to special 
exercises for Thanksgiving, Christmas, ete. A 
list of suitable Bible readings for opening schools 
is appended. This quarterly has been prepared 
and printed as the beginning of the answer to the 
oft repeated query for help with General Exer- 
cises. Some schools already have more highly de- 
veloped plans than this publication suggests, for 
opening and closing exercises, but most schools 
are groping blindly for material suitable to be used 
in the few minutes when children of all ages, and 
adults, meet together as a school unit. If the ma- 
terial offered proves acceptable and useful, the 
Literature Committee will be encouraged to make 
further provision for General Exercises. 

It is believed that many adult classes have 
passed the stage where they must depend upon 
lesson leaves. We have a great and increasing 
wealth of books bearing upon the Bible and upon 
ethical subjects now available. The Committee 
will make the experiment this year of suggesting 
a book, accompanied with a brief outline of sug- 
gestions for study, in the hope that some adult 
classes will be ready to do their work first hand in- 
stead of through the intervention of a Lesson Leaf 
writer. When classes are ready to take up their 
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work in this way, it will diminish the expense of 
publishing leaves and increase the working ability 
of classes. Detailed announcement of this feature 
of the work will be made later. 

JANE P. RUSHMORE. 
140 N. 15th St., Phila. 


PEACE PROGRAM 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS: 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
12TH MONTH 19TH, 1909, DAY 


SCHOOLS, 12TH MONTH 17TH. 
[ Arranged by Philade Iphia Ye rly M tings’ Pe ice Com- 
mittee. Apply to Room 15, 1305 Arch Street for literature 
desired. | 


1. BIBLE READING: 
Isaiah, II, 4. 
IX, 54-56. Romans, 
ians, IV, 31-32. 


Matt., XXVI, 51-52. 
Xl. 18-21. 


Luke, 


E phes- 


2. RECITATIONS: 
“Disarmament”, Whittier. 
“The Message of Peace”, Julia Ward Howe. 
“The Song of the 20th Century”, Elizabeth 

Lloyd. 

“A Christmas Carmen”, Whittier. 
“The Cherry Festival of Naumburg.” 
“The Epoch Ends”, Matthew Arnold. 


3. ADDRESSES: 
Some Results of the Hague Conferences. 
Wm. Penn as a Peace and Treaty Maker. 
The Carnegie “Palace of Peace” at The 
Hague. 
True and False Patriotism. 
The Inhumanity of War, Channing. 
Some of the Costs of War. 
The Heroisms of Common Life. 


4. READINGS: 

The Story of The Christ of The Andes. 

Selections from Emerson, Summer and 
Channing’s Addresses on War. 

The Arsenal at Springfield, Longfellow. 

“The Coming Triumph”, Dr. Richard H. 
Thomas. 

Washington as an Advocate of Peace. 


The Church as a reservoir of organized religion, 
holds a vast accumulation of stored and conserved 
spiritual energy, by which individuals as they 
come into contact with it are vitalized. 

—Joseph Henry Crooker. 

In “The Church of To-day.” 
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BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 





News items, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning ; longer articles as 
much earlier than that as possible. 

Address all correspondence to N. W. Corner Fifteenth 
and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 





PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 18, 1909. 





WORKING ALL TOGETHER FOR ADVANCE- 

MENT OF OUR PRINCIPLES. 
for the “Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles’’ was simply an endeavor to 
work better together. The advancement of 
Friends’ principles has been going on in some way 
ever since there have been any Friends. The most 
important things that were done by Friends in the 
earlier days were done on individual initiative 
and much of the best work was carried through 
by individuals working practically alone. There 
was some co-operation, but co-operation was a 
minor factor in the activities of early Friends. 
As the modern times came on the dominant thing 
came to be co-operation, and effective work in any 
line could be done only through co-operation. In- 
dividual work came to count for little and the 
most important things of life came to be done by 
people working together; and working together 
in such a way that they could depend on one an- 
other each to do his part and to do it in connec- 
tion with the others. It was then that Friends 
fell behind in maintaining their principles. Many 
things went forward at a great rate that some 
Friends thought were of much less importance 
than some of the things they knew of and would 
like to have seen go forward. The movement for 
the advancement of Friends’ principles was a prac- 
tical acknowledgment of this changed condition, 
and practical effort to bring into greater effec- 
tiveness this important work of making the prin- 
ciples we believe in count for something in the 
world. 

The General Conference Committee was ap- 
pointed about eight years ago. The whole matter 
had been under earnest consideration for a num- 
ber of years before that, and it was two or three 
years more before much actual work was entered 
upon. The work was begun with the greatest 
hesitation and very grave doubts. We were not 
used to working together and loyally supporting 
one another. Especially was there skepticism as 
to raising any funds that might be necessary. We 


The movement 
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were not accustomed to contributing for such mat- 
ters. It was even hard for some of us not to feel 
that there was something wrong about using 
money for religious work. And yet we know well 
enough that it is impossible in these days to do 
all that we ought to do by way of co-operating in 
religious and social endeavor by giving a meal, a 
night’s lodging, or loaning a horse, as in the older 
days. 

The work was begun in a small way, the Friends 
concerned being determined that they would in 
this as in all matters keep within their ability to 
manage, and make no debts. From the very first 
there has been a response to calls for funds on the 
part of a considerable number of Friends. There 
has been contributed each year an average of a 
little over one cent for each member of our So- 
ciety. Not more than one-third, however, of the 
heads of families have been among those who con- 
tributed. The average contribution of those who 
actually have contributed each year, would be 
about five dollars. There have been but few con- 
tributions of twenty dollars or over. There have 
been a great many of five, ten and fifteen dollars. 
The greatest sign of development in co-operation 
would be a great increase in the one dollar contri- 
butions. 

The whole success of this work depends on prac- 
tically the whole of our active membership coming 
to feel a responsibility, and not being willing that 
a few should do their work for them. 

The first of the year the committee proposes 
sending out an invitation to many Friends in all 
our meetings to make their contribution to the 
work as early as possible in the year. The time 
ought to come before very long when such a re- 
minder would not need to be sent out, when all 
necessary funds would come in from a concern 
and care of Friends interested in furthering the 
work. 

Meantime there must be many Friends who have 
come in contact with the work of the committee 
in one way or another and have felt unity with it, 
and yet who have not taken it upon themselves to 
share in the necessary expenses of such a work. 
There may be some who have thought they would 
do so sometime but have not come around to it. 
It would greatly lighten the burden of the 
Friends who are directly responsible for the actual 
meeting of expenses if something more were to 
come in for the present year to tide over until the 
contributions for 1910 begin to come. Contribu- 
tions may be sent through the office of the 
Friends’ Intelligencer or to the Treasurer of the 
Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles. 
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In the account of Miami Quarterly Meeting in 
our issue of Twelfth month 4th, page 180, the 
minute in regard to football should read “The 
painful realization of the disastrous results to life 
and limb arising from the vicious prosecution of 
Intercollegiate games, etc.”” The communication 
should have been signed Aaron B. Chandler, 
Clerk. 





NATIONAL FEDERATION OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERALS. 


The Executive Committee of the Federation met 
in New York on the 9th inst., and transacted 
necessary business. 

In view of the Congress of the International 
Federation to be held in Berlin the coming sum- 
mer, it was decided not to hold a congress of the 
National Federation in 1910. It was unanimously 
voted, however, to hold a Congress early in 1911. 
Unless a more desirable place should appear, it 
was decided to hold the Congress of 1911, in New 
York, in the Church of Divine Paternity, Central 

ark West. 

The outline of a tentative program was adopted. 
A number of addresses dealing with the relation 
of the State to various interests and institutions, 
will be delivered. Among them the Relation of the 
State to the Religious Organizations, to Education, 
to the Home, to Marriage and Divorce, etc., will 
be considered. 

The year 1910 will be the centennial anniversary 
of the birth of Theodore Parker, and the semi- 
centennial of his death. The committee decided 
to hold a one-day meeting, probably in Philadel- 
phia, in the spring of next year, in memory of the 
life and labor of Parker. Working out the details 
of the meeting was left to the secretary and chair- 
man of the Federation. 

Dr. J. J. Summerbell, Christian ; Rev. Charles 
E. St. John, Unitarian; Dr. George H. Ferris, Bap- 
tist; and Dr. F. O. Hall, Universalist, were ap- 
pointed delegates to the International Federation 
in Berlin, with power to add to their number. Re- 
ligious organizations in any way affiliated with 
the National Federation are urged to send dele- 
gates to the Berlin Congress. 

A tentative proposition that the National Fed- 
eration absorb the Free Religious Association, of 
3oston, with its endowment fund, was kindly de- 
clined. The committee felt that the Federation 
could not rightly absorb any existing organization. 


| 
} 








“QUAKER BIOGRAPHIES.” 

The third volume of a series of 
brought out by 
Philadelphia, is now out. 
Woolman by Edith B. Bellows, Thomas Chalkley 
by Walter Brinton, Mary Pryor by M. Elizabeth 
Haines, Anthony Benezet by Mary S. Allen, Indian 
Embassages by Elizabeth W. Warner, Samuel Em- 
len by Elizabeth S. Pennell, Virginia Exiles by 
Ann Sharpless, Arthur Howell by Mary E. Hop- 
kins, John Churchman by Davis H. Forsythe. 

The earlier 
with 


chronoiogical order, the 


sketches, being 
branch in 
It contains sketches of 


Friends of the other 


volumes necessarily dealt mostly 


English subjects. Following a proximate 


recently issued volume III 
is largely devoted to American subjects, and to the 
average reader, will be found the most interesting 
of the series. Several of the 


ly valuable, dealing as they do 


] 


sketches are especial- 


with periods of 


Friendly history not generally understood, and 
concerning which sources of information are not 


abundant. As _ instances, 


Anthony Benezet, Indian 


on 
Virginia 


note tne chapters 
Embassages, 
Exiles, ete. 

The volumes are neatly and 
of about 230 pages each. They are 
Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
for 75 cents each, by mail 86 cents. 


attractively printed, 


+ 


1 
On Sale a 


THE GUILD BENEFIT. 


The “Supper and Sale for the benefit of the 
i 

Building Fund of Friends’ Neighborhood Guild” 

was a success, financially, the net sum realized be- 


This satisfactory result is due to 


ing $1,487.07. 
the liberal contributions of Friends interested in 
the cause, to their generous support upon the day 
of the “Fair,” and to the strenuous labors of those 
immediately in charge. An 
acknowledge each contribution upon its receipt, 
but in the rush on the day of the “Fair” it is feared 
some names were overlooked. The committee 
therefore would take this opportunity to most 
earnestly thank each and every one who contrib- 
uted of their substance, or of themselves, toward 
this undertaking. 

that some unavoidable mistakes occurred in the 
management of the affair. When it was reported 
that 600 supper tickets had been sold, 
was made for 750 people; when the number desir- 
ing supper far exceeded that, necessarily some of 
the supplies became exhausted. 
most fully the kindly patience shown by our guests 
during the incurred in the 
The committee also feel deeply 


effort was made to 


We acknowledge with regret 


provision 


We appreciate 


delays replenish- 


ing of the larder. 














indebted to those friends who gave their assistance 
behind the 


scenes, when it was so desperately 


during the supper hours. 


} 


needed, 
On behalf of the Committee, 
A. A. E. 


MEDIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 

Through the efforts of the Media Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, and other interested Friends, it has been 
possible to organize an active First-day school at 
Providence, near Media, Pa. It has been in ses- 
sion for five weeks and both it and the meetings for 
worship have been well attended. Meeting is held 
at 10.15 a. m., First-day school at 11. 

The primary class is working on the lines of well 
known characters of the Bible; the Young People’s 
class is studying the life of Abraham and the 
Semitic peoples; the adult class has taken as its 
work, “The Preparation for the Kingdom of God,” 
based on the teachings of John the Baptist. 

Next First-day, Twelfth month 19th, the work 
will be devoted almost exclusively to general ex- 
ercises, and will relate to the spirit of Christmas. 
A number of recitations have been arranged for 
by members of the primary class; readings and an 
object lesson showing the Christmas spirit, and the 
remembrance of those Friends who are unable to 
attend the meetings because of sickness, will com- 
plete the work arranged for the day. 

Visiting Friends will be welcomed at any time. 
The Executive Committee would appreciate it if 
Friends desiring to attend Providence meeting or 
First-day school would correspond with the secre- 
tary, Hannah C. Garwood, Media, Pa. 


BEGINNINGS OF A MEETING IN 
HARRISBURG. 

[From The Westonian, (an organ of the other branch of 
Friends). ] 

The meeting for worship now held by those 
Friends residing in and near Harrisburg received 
its first inspiration perhaps by the visit of Eliza- 
beth Lloyd, of Philadelphia, to Harrisburg, at the 
home of F. L. Mulford, in Twelfth month, 1906; 
followed by another in Sixth month, 1907; followed 
by a meeting at the home of S. E. Nicholson, in 
Fifth month, 1908, at which time Anna B. 
Thomas, of Baltimore, was present; and by public 
meeting which was held in the Board of Trade 
Building, in Sixth month, 1908, at which John 
H. Dillingham, of Philadelphia, spoke so encour- 
agingly to about forty persons who assembled 
there in response to special announcements in the 
newspapers. 
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In Ninth month, again at the instigation of 
Elizabeth Lloyd, about eighteen Friends met at 


| the home of F. L. Mulford, and it was felt desir- 
| able to extend such public invitations through 


newspapers and personal requests, for the names 
of all Friends or those interested in Friends as 
might be in Harrisburg to join with those already 
enrolled in establishing a Friends’ Meeting, to be 
held once a month at the homes of such of our 
Friends as could accommodate them; these meet- 
ings to be held in the evening and to follow no set 
rules of procedure. Very gratifying results were 


| obtained from this publicity campaign, and within 
| a few months we discovered that, including in 
| the enrollment the children, we had over one hun- 
| drd names on our list. 


The attendance at these 
monthly evening meetings varied from twenty to 
as high as thirty-three people. 

These meetings were opened by reading a 


| chapter from the Bible, followed by a long and 
| soul-satisfying silence, frequently not interrupted 
| except by visiting Friends or those amongst us 


who felt at liberty to break the deep and helpful 
silence. The silence proved itself of such great 
worth to those present that it seemed best to con- 
tinue this method of procedure. 

After a becoming period of silent worship a 
chapter from the “Story of Quakerism,” by Eliza- 
beth Braithwaite Emmett, was read. We found 
it expedient to appoint at one meeting those who 
were to read at the next meeting, and in doing 
this we endeavored to divide up the work amongst 
men and women. After the reading our secretary, 
F. L. Mulford, read the roil and all who were 
present answered; in this way it enabled us to 
inform such Friends who were not present as to 
dates of prospective meetings, etc., at a minimum 
of labor on the part of our secretary. After the 
roll the minutes of the preceding meeting were 
read, and such changes or additions made as 
seemed expedient, after which a social half hour 
was spent, during which time we were enabled 
to get expressions from among those present, who 
might under more formal procedure hold back and 
not enter into the work. 

As the winter advanced and our attendance 
kept strong, different committees were appointed 
in the interest of the work; and when it was pro- 
posed early in the spring of this year (1909) that 
we endeavor to rent a suitable room in the central 
part of the city and hold a First-day morning 
meeting for worship only, these to be held once 
a month, it was agreed upon and soon accom- 
plished. We were fortunate in getting a room 
which seemed to fulfil our immediate wants by 
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arranging to share the expense with the member- 
ship of the W. C. T. U. The success of this plan 
was immediately in evidence, for at several of 
the meetings we found difficulty in caring for 
those who came. However, it soon turned out 
that the W. C. T. U. room lease was soon to expire, 
and they desired us to join them in getting a 
larger and more desirable room, which we did, 
located at No. 119 South Second Street, which 
was even more convenient than the first room. 
Although this change took place during the sum- 
mer months, when many of our Friends were 
away from the city, yet we always had an attend- 
ance varying from nine to twenty-five people with 
us. 

In practically every instance these meetings 
are silent ones, it being the desire of our member- 
ship who are active in the work to show those who 
perhaps are affiliated with other church organiza- 
tions, that there is wonderful strength in silent 
communion together. During the summer, and 
including the present Ninth month, we have held 
two outdoor meetings or “picnics” at Reservoir 
ark, at the first of which, in Seventh month, 
we had about sixty people present, while twenty- 
five were present at our last. The object of these 
gatherings was to get better acquainted, and no 
formal program was set, except for a becoming 
period of silent worship, which seemed to bind 
more closely the fellowship and kindly feeling. 

At our last meeting it decided to hold 
weekly First-day meetings at 10.30 a. m. at our 
new rooms; also an evening meeting at the same 
rooms on the second Second-day of each month, 
this meeting to be a continuance of our semi- 
social meetings. The hope was expressed by 
some that a “‘tea meeting,” followed by something 
of a literary nature, might possibly be in order, 
although it was felt that in the arranging of 
these formal or stated meetings, while it might be 
to the convenience of most of our membership, it 
should not be forgotten that we as a meeting had 
gathered strength and help and co-operation 
from the very fact of having our meetings each 
month at the homes of individual members, whose 
pleasure it seemed to be to give the place and the 
time for the work; and it was felt inexpedient 
to omit this chance of future help, but rather to 
encourage it by the holding of special meetings for 
the winter, at such places and at such times as 
would prove acceptable. 

From a reading of this article this question has 
possibly arisen in the minds of outside people: 
“What affiliation, if any, is being made with other 
Friends?” This can best be answered by saying 


was 
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that we have been first desirous of getting to 
gether a gathering of Friends in this our Capitol 
City to the end that all those who have been 
reared as Friends or who desire to attend a meet- 
ing under the guidance of or with Friends could 
meet together in a religious and social way, so 
as to feel that they were a part of, and help to, 
others seeking a like association; and that we 
believed that as we each consistently endeavored 
to live, and attend to the smaller duties, help and 
recognition from larger and older bodies bearing 
the name of Friends would follow, in the natural 
course of events, to our mutual advantage; and 
that we believe also that a Divine Providence is 
guarding our little gathering to the end that we 
may be useful to him here and at this time. 

—Walter G. Heacock. 





FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

MAKEFIELD, PA.—The regular meeting of the 
Makefield Young People’s Association was held at 
the home of John Schiefer on Eleventh month 
27th. The president, Jessie R. Walton, read the 
15th chapter of St. John. Elma M. Walton and 
Robert T. Ely gave a full report of 
Conference held at 
reading by Stanley McGary and a recitation by 
Robert T. Ely. Charles Row had a paper on “Our 


1} ‘ . 
the General 


Moorestown. There was a 


Thanksgiving.” After several musical selections 
the meeting adjourned to meet on First-day after- 
noon, Twelfth month 19th, in Makefield Meeting 
House. KE. C. 8S. See y. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The 
Eleventh month 18th at the home of J. Herbert 
Deacon. The meeting opened by reading a portion 
of the third chapter of Hebrews. A letter of con- 
dolence to the family of Anna and Robert Taylor, 
written by Chester A. 
approved. 
S. Gibbs, on 


association met 


Middleton, was read and 
The original paper prepared by Edith 
“The Thanksgiving, its 
Customs, and Have the Circumstances of Modern 
Times Changed the Spirit of the was 
enjoyed by all. “In Aunt Jane’s Day” was recited 
by Dorothy Deacon. Charlotte N. Rogers read a 
humorous piece, “The Price of Fame.” 


Origin of 


Festival?” 


Instruc- 


tive current topics were given by Mary A. Harvey. 
After the close of the association Mary R. Moore 
and Martha E. Gibbs gave readings bearing on 
“Thanksgiving,” followed by charades participated 
in by several of the members. 

MABELLE E. HARVEY, Secretary. 
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sociation, at the home 


Edith Engle, Eleventh 


f a passage from 


month 23d, 
the 
( Bessie Stokes, Carrie 
good reports 
estown that those who 
ey had missed 
read a selection 
The question, 
rictly moral and Chris- 
become a rich man, 
as answered by 
Franklin 
conclud- 
A sketch 
, by Ellis R. Atkin- 
» of such 
rhtened the 
roll call we adjourned 
Budd Coles, Twelfth 


. Gillam Ur. Prickett and 
pect, 


rather hard 


e. wJgoseph R. Gilli enll us on 


LENA E. WETHERILL, Sec’y. 
\DENA CAL.—The Associat 
les and Anna H. C. Lewis, 


met with 
Fourth-day eve- 
1onth 24th. The program of the 


ion 


mn meeting of the General Conference 
of Frie Associations to be held in Morestown, 
N. J Our A ation is to be repre- 
A K. and M. Elizabeth Gaunt, who 
have be e fo year but are now back East. 
TI r first opportuinty to be represented ex- 
cept Anna W. Speakman read Chapter 
1: tory Quakerism,” which tells of 
the eat e of William Penn and how he gave up 
W h : e; y | a Quaker. Charles 
Lewis read Oliver Wendell Holmes’ humorous 
poem, “Contentn Mary Emma Yeo gave 
ome notes from letters describing Penn’s English 
home and the meeting house near it. The meeting 
clos each giving some choice bit of rhyme 
or prose ANNA K, DUNCAN, See. 
RISING SUN, Mp.—The Association meeting 
held Twe month 5th was largely attended. 
T hic Is Conscience an infallible guide?” 
( | aper | Robert Wood, followed 
by Edwin P. Buffington. General dis- 
cussi vas introduced by Hartt Coates, and par- 
rs. The general thought 
that while the spirit of the Infinite 
s ach and every soul is infallible, the 


human faculty of perception is not 
ed it will lift us nearer 
ble and produce the fruits embraced 


Y. +1, a Rs aan 
Father’s k ngaom. 
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BIRTHS. 


BUSHONG.—At May, Lancaster Co., Pa., on Eighth 
month 4th, 1909, to Marvin Eavenson, and Lydia Rake 
straw Bushong, a daughter, whose name is Gertrude 


Bushong. 


MARRIAGES. 
SMITH—HALSTEAD.—At Friends’ Meeting House, 
Calf Cop, Bentham, Yorkshire, England, the 2d of Twelfth 
month, 1909, Stephen R. Smith, (late of Pleasantville, New 
York, ) and Sarah H. Halstead, of Lyndhurst, Bentham. 
UNDERWOOD—CLIVER.—On Eleventh 


month 11th, 


1909, at the home of the bride’s parents, No. 520 Haddon 
Avenue, Camden, N. J., under the care of Woodbury, 
N. J., Monthly Meeting of Friends, Sadie Vanzant Clive: 


and J. Harris Underwood, M.D., of Woodbury, N. J. 

WALTON—ROBERTS.—On Eleventh month 17th, 
at the home of the bride, and under the care of London 
Grove Monthly Meeting of Friends, Warren C. Walton, 
son of William B. and Clara P. Walton, of West Grove, 
to Ellen H. Roberts, daughter of Joseph G. and the late 
Elizabeth E. Roberts, of London Grove, both of Chester 
County, Pa. 


1909, 


DEATHS. 


BELL.—At Yonkers, N. Y., on the 24th of Eleventh 
month, 1909, Mary Christy Bell, daughter of the late Abra- 
ham and Mary Christy Bell, in her 91st year. Interment 
at Greenwood Cemetery. 


DARLINGTON.—At her home, near Darlington Sta- 
tion, Pa., Eleventh month 21st, 1909, Mary F., widow of 
Edward Darlington, in the 75th year of her age. Inter- 


ment at Cumberland Cemetery. 

GILLINGHAM.—At his home, “Medway,” Accotink, Va., 
Eleventh month 26th, 1909, Warrington Gillingham, in his 
A member and Elder of Alexandria Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

HAWKINS.—On Twelfth month 9th, 1909, at his home, 
at Orrville, Pa., Henry C. Hawkins, son of the late William 


76th year. 


and Rebecca Hawkins. Interment at Fair Hill, Phila- 
delphia. 
MORRIS.—Eli Morris, notice of whose death appeared 


last week, was a son of John and Sarah Bell Morris. He 
was born Ninth month 26th, 1838. On the 25th of Fifth 
month, 1865, he was united in marriage with Eliza, daugh- 
ter of Jehiel and Lydia Bond Wasson, their marriage being 
solemnized by Friends’ ceremony in the Meeting House at 
Milton, Ind. In 1878 he moved to Richmond, Ind., where 
he resided the rest of his life. His wife, four children 
and four grand-children survive him. 

He was a reader of many books and had a retentive 
memory. He read a class of books not usually called for 
in our city library, being especially fond of historical mis- 
cellany and of eminent statesmen. In 
recent years he and his wife have compiled and had 
printed a neat little book of 112 pages, giving the genealogy 
and much history of the Bell family, up to the present 
time. 

Quietly and unassumingly he lived his life among us, 
ever ready to respond as he was able to the calls for help 
to advance the brotherhood of man and the cause of good, 
but keeping ever to the Scripture injunction, “Let not thy 
right hand know what thy left hand doeth.” 

In his home he was hospitable to his guests, kind and 
considerate of his wife and companionable with his children. 


biographies 
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He was ready for the summons to cross over to the 
Father’s house of many mansions, having left the assur- 
ance with his family there was nothing in his way and 
when the end came he peacefully fell asleep. 
“He liveth long who liveth well, 
All else is life but flung away. 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day.” 
PAXSON.—At Devon, Pa., on Twelfth month 7th, 1909, 
William Betts Paxson, son of the late Frederick and Lydia 
Paxson, in his 61st year; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, held at Race Street, Philadelphia. 





NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Stephen S. Wise, leader of the Free Synagogue in Manhat- 
tan, N. Y. City, expects to attend a special meeting in Flush- 
ing, N. Y., in the interests of International Peace, at the 
Friends’ Meeting House, on Broadway, near Main Street, 
on First-day, Twelfth month 19th, at 3.30 p. m. 
terested are cordially invited to attend. 


On reading in the Intelligencer the notice of Judge But- 
ler, abridged from the West Chester Local News, I was 
reminded of a confirmatory circumstance which occurred 
within my personal knowledge. 

Some years ago, in Northern Chester County, the liquor 
interest had excited its full power in securing over two 
hundred signatures to a petition for the license of a local 
hotel, intended mainly as a meeting-place for the drink- 
ing members of the community. At the time, the number 
of our little band of temperance workers, did not exceed 
twelve persons, men and women, combined. The need of 
opposition was great and we also employed our full power, 
but owing to the pitiful smallness of our numbers, we 
justly feared our ability to succeed in our purpose. How- 
ever, a brief but extremely urgent remonstrance was pre- 
pared and signed by all. When it reached Judge Butler, 
by a special messenger, he exclaimed, “This remonstrance 
outweighs the petition for a license, and I ’shall ‘refuse to 
grant one.” He did so,‘and a victory for Temperance was 
gained. Since then I have held the name of William Butler 
of Chester County as sacred to the cause of Human Good. 

GRACEANNA LEWIS. 


Several meetings in North Carolina [of ‘those in -affilia- 
tion with the Five Years’ Meeting and with London] have 
substituted ‘the plan of free will offerings, known as the 
“envelope system,” in place of personal assessment as a 
practical way of raising funds for church ‘work. The 
meetings at High Point, Greensboro, Mt. Airy, Goldsboro, 
Graham and East Bend have been following ‘the method 
for sometime and find it quite satisfactory. The meetings 
at Bethesda, Needham’s Grove, White Plains, Nahunta, 
Cane Creek, Kernersville, New Garden, and Deep River, 
have recently decided to give -it-a trial. 


—American Friend. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

The “Avalon Library Prizes,” three annual sprizes of ‘the 
value of sixty, forty and ‘twerity-five dollars, have ‘been 
founded by a friend of the college, for voluntary reading 
in the Library of a Course in English and American 
classics. The reading and the awarding of the prizes shall 
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be under supervision of the Librarian, who may consult 
with other members of the Faculty. The prizes will con- 
sist partly of cash and partly of choice editions of certain 
of the classics read during the course. 

Sixth-day evening, the 10th, Florence Howe Hall gave 
a lecture in the Alumni room on “The Art of Conversa- 
tion.” Mrs. Hall treated the subject very fully and gave 
many interesting and helpful suggestions for the further 
revival of this art. 

On First-day, the 12th, Isaac Wilson attended meeting 
and spoke. His sermon was one of the best and most im- 
pressive that has ever been given here. 

Basket ball practice has been going on regularly every 
evening. The interest in this game is constantly increas- 
ing and new material is showing up all the time. There 
are no outside games scheduled until after the Christmas 
holidays. The team will be a very hard one to make, and 
the coaches will have no easy task in selecting it. 

The College Debating team debated with the Dickinson 
team, at Carlisle, on the evening of the 10th. This was 
the semi-final round in the league contest. Swarthmore 
was represented most ably by Gurdon B. Jones, Raymond 
K. Denworth and Joseph H. Willets. The students here 
received the good news, in Collection, the next morning, 
that their team had been victorious. This makes the sec- 
ond victory for the team so far this year. 
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REMINISCENCES. 


As in the deepening twilight’s calm 

I quiet sit and idly swing, 

And upward look through interlacing 
Boughs of trees, whose shade so dense 

Will scarce permit the eye to see 

The blue of heaven between, there comes 
Across my mind, a feeling deep 

Of thankfulness, of love, of almost awe. 

I love these trees, so redolent 

Of life they seem, and while I sit beneath 
Their shade, and memory takes me back 

To days of long ago, when seed and sapling 
First were placed within the soil 

Of our new home, on prairie wild, 

I think of him, who, in my life’s bright morn, 
Was lover first, then husband dear, 

My trusted friend, my counselor, 

My ‘helper and my guide; and now, altho’ 
From ‘outward eye his form is hid, 

Yet im the home he planned, among 

These stately trees, I feel his presence near, 
And Iam not alone, .no, not alone. 


The Linden, tall ‘and straight, 
Amid whose fragrant bloom, in early spring 
The ‘bees so love to congregate, 
The drowsy music of their buzzing wings, 
Harmonious, seeming as a spell, 
To calm our spirits restlessness, 
The while they make good use of golden hours. 
Example ‘fit for man to emulate; 
‘The Maple, with its graceful limbs, 
And ‘leaves so finely cut, that in 
The ‘softest breeze they gently sway; 
Majestic Walnut, too, bearing aloft 








Its nutty fruit, so rich for winter’s use, 

When round the grateful fire we sit; 

Catalpa, with its leaves so broad, 

Making, of all the trees, the shade most dense; 
While in the rear, the Mountain Locust stands, 
Towering so high and beautiful, 

With foliage fern-like and delicate; , 

The Pines, with boughs so green e’en in 

The winter’s depth, their bending limbs 

Oft bowed by sleet and snow, unto the ground, 
And weighted there so heavily, 

’Twould seem they ne’er again could rise: 

And yet, when gentler airs prevailed, 

Melting the icy sheet that o’er them spread, 
How quickly, as if joyed to be released, 

Did they, with upward spring rebound, 

And take again their former place. 


And here, methinks, a lesson may be taught, 
To all who willing are to learn. 

When chilled by doubt, depressed by fear, 
And life seems hardly worth to live; 
When bowed to earth by stress of storm 
We scarce can lift our heads again; 

Ah! then, the kindly word, the sunny smile, 
The gentle pressure of the hand, 
3etokening true sympathy, 

So like the outward balmy air 

Breathing on icy twig and branch; 

These, these, will soothe the aching heart 
These will break the wintry fetters 

Of our deep and dull despair, 

And bid our spirits rise again. 


And so I love these trees; they seem 
A part of him and me, and I 
Am not alone, no, not alone. 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles-Washington car line. 

—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
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And thus “in pleasant places 
Do I know “my lines are cast’; 
And as the evening of my life has come, 
And our descendants, generations three, 
Enjoy the fruits of our far-sighted 
Thought and planting, I thankful am, 
That thus to us, the privilege 
Was given, to make a pleasant home, 
A home to which the children love 
To come, while “Mother” still is here, 
And, therefore, I am not alone. 


No, not alone; 
For many things remind me oft 
Of the pleasant past; pleasant, tho’, at: times, 
A bitter drop was mingled in the cup 
Of sweet, that else had palled upon 
The sense, and made us all-forgetful 
Of the gracious Giver, whose bounteous hand 
Had blessed our work; pleasure and pain 
Oft hand in hand, so linked together, 
That each seemed of the other but 
A part, a necessary part, 
To give true unction to the whole. 


So musing, ofttimes, 
I dwell among the past and gone, 
Bringing companionship so dear, 
The while I love to-day, so full 
Of peace and love and sweet content. 
And thus, with children dear, with books, 
With pleasant thoughts, with health and home, 
With valued friends, I calmly wait 
My summons home, and as I wait, 
I do not feel alone, no, not alone. 


























10.30 a. m. every First-day. 

—Meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., com- 
posed of Friends of all branches, in 
the College Club Rooms, Woman’s Ex- 
change Building, 300 Oliver Ave., ev- 
ery First-day at ll a.m. Adult School 
before meeting. 


TWELFTH MO. 17TH (6TH DAY). 















—Memorial services for William W. 
Birdsall and George W. Fetter at 
Girls’ High School, 17th and Spring 
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Garden Sts., at 8 p. m 














—Langhorne, Pa., Friends’ Associa- 








tion, at the home of Ella Watson. 
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—Germantown Young Friends’ As- 
sociation at 431 West Walnut Lane, at 
7.45 p- m. 


TWELFTH MO. 18TH (7TH DAY). 
Lecture at George School at 8 

p. m., “Social Duty,” by Senator 

Thomas P. of Oklahoma. 


TWELFTH MO. 19TH (1ST DAY). 
—Conference under care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, in the meeting 
house at Chester, Pa., at 2.30 p. m. 
Subject, “Peace”; address by students 
of Swarthmore College. 
in the 

Toughkenamon, 
under care of Philanthropic 
Committee of Western Quarterly 
Meeting. Isaac Wilson expects to be 
present and speak. 

—In Toronto, Can., “Peace Sun- 
day,” at Zion Church (88 College St.), 
at 3 p. m., Central Meeting of 
Friends; at 3.30 p. m. Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, “Fabianism,” by L. Cooper. 

-At Race Street, Philadelphia, 
10.30 a. m., meeting for worship; at 
11.45, after-meeting conference, “Jap- 


Gore, 


—Meeting 
Church, 
SD mM, 


Presbyterian 
Pa., at 2.30 


| 
at | 





anese Religion,” discussion introduced 
by Helen Fogg. 

—~At Girard Avenue, Phila., at 9.45 | 
a. m., Junior Conference—“Meeting | 


Property and Finance, Are Friends 
raising and spending enough money?” 
First-day school, same hour; meeting 
for worship, 11 o’clock. 

—Friends’ Meeting House, Flushing, 
N. Y., on Broadway near Main St.; 
special meeting at 3.30 p. m., ad- 
dressed by Stephen S. Wise, leader of 
the Free Synagogue in New York City, 
on International Peace. 

TWELFTH MO. 21ST (8RD-DAY). 

—Mt. Holly, N. J., Young Friends’ 
Association at the home of Budd 
Emma H. Conrow, of Moores- 
town, N. J., will give a recital. 
TWELFTH MO. 22ND (4TH-DAY). 

—Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, at 
15th and Race Streets, at 7.30 p. m. 


Coles. 


—Germantown, Pa., Young Friends’ 
Association, in the Meeting House on 
School House Lane. Daniel Batchel- 
lor will speak upon “The 
the Christmas Myths.” 
TWELFTH MO. 23RD (5TH-DAY). 


—Fishing Creek Half-Yearly Meet- | 


ing, at Millville, Pa. Ministers and 
Elders the day before at 3 p. m. 
—Green Street Monthly Meeting at 
4th and Green Sts., Phila., at 7.30 
p. m. 
TWELFTH MO. 26TH (1ST-DAY). 
—At Race St., Phila., after-meet- 
ing Conference, at 11.45 a. m— 
“Early Semitic Religion 
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IX leaves and cover, tied with heavy silk cord. 


ings, made from wash drawings, 


a very attractive finish. 
8. The Bride (new) 
2. In the Gallery—Women 
3, On the Way to Meeting 


35c. each; 


Single Leaf Calendars 


ic, for each order of 3 calendars, or less. 


Quaint Quaker Post Cards 


postpaid; or, 3c. each, 2 for 5c.; 
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YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 


N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 

Single Rooms or Suites. 
Transient or Permanent Guests. 
Terms moderate. 
25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 
CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 
Cards with Xmas Greeting and name 
9 engraved ‘ $1, 50 
(If we have your plate they will only cost $1.00) 
A neat Folder (342x4%% folded) with spray of Holly 
and 3 line greeting on outside, engraved, an appro- 
priate verse printed on outside, 50 cts. a dozen. 
ALL QUAKER CALENDARS IN STOCK. 
WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building. 


MILLINERY 


ming, rates moderate. 
M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 2ist St., 


Hats, Bonnets, and toq- 
ues, to order, Retrim- 


Phila, 


Doubletone ink, on heavy Trichromatic paper. 
An artistic imitation leather cover, printed in two colors o 
The subjects illustrated are : 


are exquisitely printed in rich Art Brown 
Appropriate se lectic n of verse 
f ink, and emt cased, makes 


In envelope, amply protected by pasteboard, ready for mailing 
% doz., $2; 1 doz., $3.85; postage extra, 2c. a copy 
APPROPRIATE XMAS OR NEW YEAR GIFT 


of subjects 2, 3, 


toc. each; \ doz., 


beautifully printed, in Art Br 


ink, 
postage extra, ic. for each order of 5 cards or less 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO., 921 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


Dee EE. LRA RARRARARAAAAAAARAAAAAAAAARAAAAARAMRARM, 


The half dozen halftone engrav- 


10. Mother and Children (new) 
4. Quilting 
9. Exhortation (new) 

Size, 5%x8% inches. 


8, 10, 344x6Y% inch 


2 es, with 12-leaf pad, 
55¢.; 1 doz., 


$1.00; postage extra, 


sae li iain 


»wn Doubletone 


ed card. 11 subjects, 30c. 


on cream tint 


‘222222 





W. J. MacWatters 


WITH 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


1220 & 1222 MARKET STREET 


Manufacturers of 
Bundhar and French Wilton, 
Extra Body Brussels 


Rugs and Carpets 


Importers of 
Oriental Rugs, German Linoleum, 
China and Japan Mattings. 
Dealers in 
Domestic Carpets and Rugs of depend- 
able makes and quality. 


Our Bars gain Room contains Carpets at 
‘Closing Out”’ Prices. 





Lays of Quakerdom 


NE of the best pieces of printed matter (from an artistic standpoint) 
QO which I have recently come across is the ‘‘Lays of Quakerdom.’’ 

little book is a reprint of three very beautiful poems by Rush Plumley and 
is reprinted from the Knickerbocker Magazine of 1853-54-55. 


poems are ‘‘ The Execution of Mary Dyer, 1660,”’ 
at Adrianople,’’ 
They are written in particularly pleasing and beautiful 
atmosphere is very good. 


to the Sultan Mahmoud LV. 
ker Pro-martyr. 
language and the ‘‘ Quaker 


” 


This 


The three 
‘*The Visit of Mary Fisher 
and ‘‘ James Parnell, the Qua- 
The 


little book is 


suitable for anyone, but especially the young folks, for it gives a very good 
idea of the heroism of the early Quakers. 
It consists of sixty pages and is daintily bound in grey boards, size 414x 


6°4 inches in size. 


There are 500 copies for sale and the price is only 


50 cents, postpaid 
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Quaker Biographies 


A sertes of sketches, chiefly biographical, of members of the Society of Friends, from the 


seventeeth century to more recent times. 


Three volumes, about 225 pages each, 20 or more full page illustrations in each. 
PRICE, 75 Cts. EACH—BY MAIL, 86 CTs. 


VouLuME I. 
GEORGE Fox 
WILLIAM PENN 
MARGARET (FELL) Fox 
THE BARCLAYS 





FRIENO®S’ BOOK STORE 
304 Arch St., Philadelphia 


VoLuME II, 
ISAAC AND MARY PENINGTON 
RICHARD DAVIES 
M. FISHER AND ELI CooTON 
THoMas ELLWOOD 
Wm. EDMUNDSON 
JOHN ROBERTS 
YOUTHFUL DISCIPLES 
F. HOWGILL AND E. BURROUGHS 
Boston MARTYRS 


For Sale at 


FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE 
20 S. I2th St., Philadelphia 


Vouume III. 


JOHN WOOLMAN 
THOMAS CHALKLEY 
MARY PRYOR 
ANTHONY BENEZET 
INDIAN EMBASSAGES 
SAMUEL EMLEN 
VIRGINIA EXILES 
ARTHUR HOWELL 
JOHN CHURCHMAN 





WALTER H. JENKINS 
Sth and Race St., Philadelphia 





Dr. George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr; 
meeting for worship at 10.30 a. m. 
—In Toronto, Can., in Zion Church 
(88 College St.), at 3 p. m., Central 
Meeting of Friends for Worship; 
at 3.30, Friends’ Association—‘The 
Christmas Story” by three Friends. 
—Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of Annie Grif- 
fen, 39 S. Lexington Ave., at 11 a. m. 


The Garden Calendar is a thing of 
beauty and a joy for the whole long 
year. The pad, 3x4 inches, contains 
a garden suggestion for every week- 
day and a choice bit of verse for every 
First-day; it is mounted on a bevelled 
mat board 7x14 inches, on the upper 
part of which is a garden scene in full 
colors, from a painting by Emlen 
McConnell. (Franklin Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia, $1.00.) 

The same company publishes the 
Children’s Calendar, 50 cents; the 
Bibliomaniac’s Calendar, 50 cents; the 
American Flag Calendar, 60 cents, 
and the Lincoln, Washington, Frank- 
lin and Dickens Story Calendars, each 
$1.00, except the Franklin, which is 
75 cents. 


“The Quaker Calendar,” which 
first appeared in 1908, comes out for 
1910 with three new illustrations, and 
new and appropriate quotations. The 
old illustrations that are retained are 
those representing the women in 
meeting, the family walking to meet- 
ing, and the quilting party. The new 
designs are fully as attractive as the 
old favorites. The artists are Eliza- 
beth V. Murray and Amy C. Sharp- 
less. The new illustrations are “The 
Bride,” “Mother and Children,” and 
“Exhortation.” This Calendar is 


published by the Leeds & Biddle Co., 








J. T. JACKSON & CO. 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS AND AGENTS 
CHESTNUT AND 13TH STREETS 


We buy and sell Real Estate on Commission. 
Take Charge of Estates: Collect Rents 
and Income 
Loan Money on Mortgage 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


A QUAKER CALENDAR for 1910 


O many copies of our Quaker Calendar have been sold and so 
many people have written appreciatively of it that we feel 
sure that any one buying it will be pleased with it. 

This years calendar consists of five leaves 6’4x12 and is daintily 
printed in two color of ink. The drawings are again the product of 
Jane Allen Boyer, who both this year and last 
seems to have gotten just the right ‘‘ Quaker’’ 
atmosphere. She has been most painstaking 
in her efforts to get just the right meaning in 
the drawings and we have seldom seen the 
Friendly peace and quietude more gracefully 
expressed. Every one who receives a copy 
will easily recognize this fact. 

There is the usual device for hanging the 
calendar; a ribbon of just the shade the wo- 
men Friends used to wear, and which some 
few still wear. The drawings might appro- 
priately be entitled ‘‘Grandmother,’’ ‘‘Mother | 
and Child,’? ‘“‘The Old Fashioned Desk,’’ k 
**Roses,’”’ ““The Baby.’’ 

The ‘‘Mother and Child’’ drawing is a 
most beautiful and tender reproduction of a young mother and her 
little boy of perhaps four years of age. The tender sympathy 
evidently existing between the mother and son cannot be expressed 
in writing; it must be seen to be appreciated. 


None of the drawings have ever before been published. 
Price 50c per copy, postpaid, securely wrapped for mailing 
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ECDW. T. BIDDLE, Pres. and Treas, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
15IS Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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